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BROWNING and ITALIAN ART. 

Lecture delivered at House of Education. 

By Rev. C. V. Gorton, M.A., 

Rector of Morecambe. 

(i Continued from page 652.) 

III.— Andrea Del Sarto (1487-1531). 

We know Andrea Del Sarto from his portrait in the National 
Gallery — the faultless portrait of the faultless painter. 
There is the squarely modelled brow, bearing traces of 
worldly care, the capacity of the head, the weakness of the 
chin, might of firm hands, the silver-greyness, colour here 
out of place, for colour means hope. Then the artist costume, 
and the craftsmanlike moulding of all these into a complete 
and perfect harmony. 

If the power of art lies in restraint, its life is bound up 
with faith. When tampering with the world it became 
mastered by the world ; though the skill and knowledge re- 
mained — nay increased, the life was gone. Of such casting 
away of life, of such loss of ideal, we read in “ Andrea del 
Sarto, the faultless painter.” With him, too, there was the 
brave struggle at the outset, the eager pursuit of fame rather 
than of truth. 1 hen as the power grew, the hold of the 
world tightened ; then came the passion for the false wife, 
whose image shut out hope of aught higher, ambition gave 
way to love of gain, beauty no longer was the visible token 
of truth. He robbed the French King, he broke his oath, left 
his parents to die in their want. The life so bright in prospect 
brings but a weary sense of disappointment. Weary he 
paints inside the melancholy little house they built to be so 
gay with. As for his art the power remained. 

I am bold to say 

\ Can do with my pencil what 1 know, 

at I see, what at the bottom of my heart 
wish for, if I ever wish so deep. 
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Do easily too— when I say perfectly 
I do not boast. 

No sketches first, no studies; that’s long past; 
I do what many dream of all their lives 
Dream ? Strive to do, and agonise in doing. 


Ah ! but a man’s reach should exceed his gras. 
Or what s heaven for ? All is silver grey, 

Placid and perfect in my art. 


The works of others drop downward, “but themselves I know 


Reach many a time a heaven that’s shut to me 
My works are nearer heaven, but I sit here.’’ 


“ 1 here is a Raphael, see, the drawing is wrong; I can alter 
it : — 

But all the play, the insight, and the stretch 
Out of me, out of me ! 


Ah ! he yearns to paint one picture more ; just one more, the 
Virgin’s face — not yours this time, Lucrezia.” 

He, too, utters in echo the Master’s word, from the bitterness 
of his soul : — 


What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul, or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul ? 


IV. — S. PRAXED. 

The rise of the Renaissance is a scene of joyous Florence, 
in springtime, the decline was an autumn scene in twilight 
we pass to a scene of death and of night. 

The world — and God made it — obtained the mastery. 1 aith, 
even in the Church of Christ, seemed dead. The immorality 
of Churchmen became a spectacle. Alexander Borgia, with 
his blood-thirst, a monster of iniquity ; Leo. X., the world lest 
of the worldly, were exponents of the age. 

What an age ! of culture and of iniquity, of keen mte , 
of deadened conscience. Italy was filled with war to prov 
pillage and dominion for the sons of Churchmen. '' as ' 

age when the interest in antiquity became b m s av - ’ 
pagan gods were mingled with saints ; w en t e a 
for immortality were those of Plato or Cicero-when mimst 
°f Christ warned their pupils against spoi in & and of 

style by reading the provincialism of the eva g 

S. Paul. 
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• t was '—strange combination of superstiti 0n 
What an age astro nomy became astrology, and t] 

and irreligion, was syste matised by Machiavelli and 

Divine power o ° hibited by Caesar Borgia, Louis Xl 

De Comnunes, and ex ^ ^ m q{ England> as a ^ 

F r d 'l l' a ;nt ° f When ’ condottieri bore on thelr bann ®, “An 

° f V Jof Godand of mercy," “The scholar of the ,6th cen- 
enemy of n „ if he saw the lightning shining f rom 

,‘he y kas« unto the West, thought forthwith of the coming 
Jupiter, no, of the coming of the Son of Man-if he saw the 
„,oon walking in brightness he thought of Dtana, not of the 
which was to be established tor ever as a faithful 


witness.” 

In architecture the cost of the material gave the value, not 
the skill of workmanship— in painting all is vile clay cold. 
A subject is that which exhibits best the painter’s skill, 
whether it be the Triumph of Bacchus or a Dead Christ, In 
literature the highest aim was to write an epigram or an 
epitaph— to be mistaken by scholars for Catullus or Tully. 

It was an age of pride, of infidelity, and therefore of 
vulgarity — it was the finery which made the man — the costli- 
ness, the temple. The poet’s scene, 1 say, is one of night 
and death. 

The Bishop lies in his state chamber, dying by degrees. 


Hours and long hours in the dead night, 1 ask 
Do I live, am I dead. 


Two matters absorb his attention — first, his tomb ; and next 
his triumph over his old rival Gandolf, buried in this same 
church of S. Praxed— Gandolf, whom he had robbed of his 
mistress. 

His broken sentences were uttered to his sons — nephews 
they had been called for decency— who stand awaiting the 
expected death. 


The hope of this Churchman— what is it ? To secure on< 
niche tor his recumbent figure, whence the old heathen & . 
*>ee at least the pulpit, on the Epistle side, and som ® vv * 
° , the 1 choir ’ those silent seats, and up into the airy do 
where live the angels, where lurk the sunbeams-for he, too 

loves architecture. 

Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, vanity, y e 
perceive the world’s a dream.” 
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But for his tomb, the slab must be of basalt, theThTe 
columns, peach-blossom marble rare and ripe — while Gandolt 
lies on paltry onion stone. 

To gain this, a Church had been fired — what then ? That, 
choicest of treasure, a lump of lapis lazuli, “ big as a Jew’s 
head cut off at the nape, this must they poise between his 
knees, “like God the Father’s globe, on both his hands?” 
Lor the frieze, a bas-relief — 

I ans, nymphs, a tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or two, 

Ihe Saviour at his Sermon on the Mount, 

S. Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 

Ready to twitch the nymph’s last garment off. 


Then the epitaph, choice Latin, no wretched, second-rate 
Ulpian’s Latin; pure, discreet; no awful “ eluscescept ” 
Ulpian's wretched stuff, but Tully every word. 

“ Evil and brief hath been my pilgrimage.” Yet there is 


his tomb— where 


1 shall lie through the centuries 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 

And see God made and eaten all day long, 

And feel the steady candle flame, and taste 
Good strong, thick, stupefying incense smoke. 

There he lies, folding his arms as if they clasped a crook, 
feeling the clothes, half fancying the laps and folds of 
sculptured work. But he is aware his sons heed him not, 
that the strife for his goods has begun even in the death 
chamber; impotent he now threatens, he now cajoles, lie 
threatens he will leave all to the people. He cajoles, has he 
not S. Praxed’s ear to pray — 


Horses for ye and brown -green manuscript. 

And mistresses with great, smooth, marbly limbs. 

A horror is upon him ; will they steal his lapis lazuli l Are 

not his lands sufficient for their greed r At t .^^^Teave 
starts— he cries out “Do I live; am I dead? There, lea 

me there”- Fq have stabbed me with ingratitude 

To death. Ye wish it. God ye wish it. 

Bo shouts he with dying anger at his sons as tie) q 

him to fight for the spoil. costly taste 

There is ihe tale .old of ** Seated In art, 

for wines, horses, manuscripts , intellect quickened, the 

m the learning of the human ’ wheedling saints, the mass 
moral sense gone— Prayer means wTieecu g 
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« that ”L has become a background for pagans, the 

Christianity h se^on & pJace where Pan and Cu pids disp 0rt 

Mount o torture d by ingratitude, eaten with envy thp 

^ife'fl^ckers and'gutters outU .he candles a. his fee, *** 
His life had given the lie to his faith , his death gi Ves 


j.1 * « lia fn 




V.—PlCTOR Ignotus. 

The true man is not always revealed in his art. He may 
hide himself from the world behind his pictures. In Pi ctor 
Ignotus we have the possible painter viewing art s highest 
mission. One whose soul springs up with nought to bar, 
whose flesh does not fail from seconding the soul ; one also 
with faculty to see the truth, and power to express all phases 
of passion without tongue: Hope a- tiptoe for a blessing; 

Rapture with drooped eyes: Confidence with lit forehead. 

He who will paint pictures not for one land but for all — north, 
south, east, west, they go forth, now to the calmly satisfied 
great state, or now to some little glad aspiring burgh. The 
happy people meet their treasure, drawing it through the 
streets, renamed for gladness. Such a one does not treasure 
knowledge and power, fearing rivals, but in turn teaches 
happy youths to excel. 

Such an artist the poet imagines in Pictor Ignotus. He 
looks out on the world — not God’s house is it, but a den ot 
thieves — Shall merchants make traffic of his heart r Is this 
to be bought and sold as garniture and household stuff — 
where such live, must needs our pictures live. 

And see their faces, listen to their prate, 

Partakers of their daily pettiness. 

Discourse of this I like, or this I hate 
Ihis likes me more, and this affects me less. 

He stops, he shrinks, as from the soldiery a nun. He 
retires upon himself; he will paint at command the same 
senes Virgin, Babe, and Saint. 


1111 [ne same cold calm beautiful 


ut to such a world he will never reveal his inner life" ^ e 
remams “ Pictor Ignotus.” What does Mr. Browning mean 

the a Garr rV ^ seems > i n a degree the artist waits o n 

oeonlf i 1 pr °P hets Prophesy falsely it is because the 

- Pie love to have it so. Giotto will not speak to enslave 
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Florence love and sympathy alone unlock the heart-for 
the poet to give his best there must be heart ready to 
welcome it. \\ ith pearls to give, men will choose rather to 
keep them, than to cast them before swine 

The mental attitude of such one is noi that of the poet 
himself— there is a failure to acknowledge the sacredness of 
the mission. T e right question for the teacher of men is not 
how men may judge him, whether “their praise would hold 
its worth,” but whether he had a trust to discharge different 
from the task fulfilled. 

He writes : mankind accepts it if it suits, 

And that s success ; if not, the poem’s passed 
From hand to hand, and yet from hand to hand 
Until the unborn shield it, crying out 
In pity on their fathers’ being so dull : 

And that’s success, too. 


One word may I be permitted in conclusion of the poet 
himself. 

It is strange to me who have loved Browning since I was 
a lad of fifteen, to see the somewhat slow advance to his 
position in the niche of fame. 

There have been and are Browning Societies. I believe 
the poet himself looked upon them with suspicion — Browning 
needs no brief taken in his defence — no special pleading ; 
unmeasured praise carries small conviction. 

“ Blown harshly keeps the trump its golden cry.’’ 

But there are of those, who love him, and know him, who 
will say with me, except Shakespeare, there is more to read in 
Browning than in any other English poet. He has peopled 
the world with characters real as our friends. In one other 
point I compare him to Shakespeare — in the universal quality 
and scope of his knowledge. 

Scholars speak to me with reverence for his transcripts 
from the classics. Musicians tell me that he alone can 
translate music into thought. Ruskin, king and autocrat in 
the region of art, points to him once as his superior. 

And when we pass into the Science of Sciences-what 
modern works of Divinity can we compare with Ra 1 t en 
Ezra, Saul, the Death in the Desert, the Letter of the 
Physician ? He comes building us up in our a , y 
dewing that it is an answer to the necess.t.es of on. - nature^ 
Who comes. I ask, to a doubting, hesitating, complain g 
with such an heroic gospel as he : 


